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TRUST IN THE SAVIOUR. 


Tis a beautiful sight, in this world of trial and changes, to see one 
come out of the furnace of affliction, refined and purified, Though all 
the dearest objects of affection have been taken from them, all of earth’s 
ties sundered, yet they have passed through it all—never murmuring at 
the dispensations of Divine Providence, but trusting wholly in the love of 
the Saviour. 

See the picture. With what meekness, and resignation, humility and 
holy trust, does she lean upon ‘the cross, seeming to say, ‘‘ Thy will, not 
mine, be done.’”” What a halo of light these Christian graces shed 
around her head; and in the day when Christ shall appear, to make up 
his jewels, hers will be a crown of never fading light and glory. Would 
we be among the ransomed in that day? Then we will be humble, pa- 
tient, “‘in meekness forgiving one another,” as we hope to be forgiven 
of our Father in Heaven. Saran. 


Moral Tales. 


THE RECOVERED WILL. 
Translated from the German, for the Traveller. 


it was a lovely evening in Spring. Nature had awakened from her 
long slambers, refreshed and rich in new beauties, giving mortals a 
touching illustration of the renewed life, after the death of the body. 
The full moon floated through the clear blue vault of heaven, and, bathed 
in her silvery light, every earthly clod shone with a lustre not its own. 
The tulip, hyacinth and prinula sent up their green pointed leaves, to 
give notice of their speedy appearance ; the colts-foot was in bloom, and 
the liverwort opened its dewey cup. 

Among the hundreds who left their gloomy dwellings to enjoy the 
sweets of the evening, were Doctor Frank and his betrothed bride, the 
beautiful Agnes. The loving pair, blessed in each other’s society, took 
their way to,the public garden, from which the music of a full band was 
heard to invite them. The Doctor took his beloved to a small retired 
arbor, which was only large enough for two persons. They were quietly 
seated in a place where there was no danger of interruption, and Doctor 
Frank took advantage of the opportunity to introduce a subject which lay 
as a weight on his spirits. 

“The poet was right,” said he, when he sung, “ there is room in the 
smallest cottage for a happy loving pair.” ‘l'his arbor is narrow, but so 
much the more congenial. For my own part, I should be most happy to 
inhabit the meanest hut with thee—by thy dear side, it would become a 
paradise.” 

“ Flatterer,”” answered Agnes, ‘‘ I doubt that your heart would glow as 
warmly for me, if instead of velvet and silk, [ was clothed in coarse home 
made stuff. The proverb applies with much truth to us women in par- 
ticular. ‘* When you see the clothing, you see the man,” and as to your 
sentiment with regard to the place where you would live with me, I sus- 
pect it is more poetical than practical. For my part, I make no secret of 
the fact, i should infinitely prefer viewing myself in a superb Psyche mir- 
ror to alittle hanging looking glass, and would love much better to sit on 
arich velvet sofa than on a wooden bench. I see no reason why we 
should not enjoy every luxury within our reach. I am not romantic.” 

“* But supposing they are not within our reach?”’ said the Doctor, his 
teeth chattering against the edge of his coffee cup, which he put to his 
mouth to hide his confusion. 

“ And why not within our reach? A man may have whatever he will. 
Every man is the shaper of his own fortune, and, as he makes his bed, so 

















: he may lie. I see no reason why we should do penance by denying our- 





— 
selves what we may enjoy. Yesterday you 
were of age, and now ¢an dispose of your 
hand and fortune as yeu please.” 

‘* Dear Agnes, how can a man dispose 
of what is not his own?” 

** How can I understand you?”’ said Ag- 
nes, jestingly; ‘‘-you possess full power 
over both your hands; you have proved 
that by the pressure that has almost crush- 
ed mine between them; andas to fortune, 
what do you call the inheritance from 
your father? The income of 60,000 dol- 
lars will do very well, with what you can 
make by your profession.” 

“* Agnes, dear Agnes!” exclaimed Dr. 
Frank, with an effort; ‘‘ I have no inheri- 
tance, no possession, except my education. 
My father went out of the world under 
a mistake. He wrote to me on his death- 
bed that when I came of age, I should in- 
herit 69,000 dollars ; but my uncle, in his 
letter yesterday, in which he gave up his 
guardianship, told me that when the debts 
were paid off, with which the estate was 
encumbered, there was not a dollar’left. 
So I am entirely thrown upon my own re- 
sources. My Doctor’s hat secures me a 
comfortable living, though not a splendid 
one, and love shall compensate to us for 
the lost mammon. You accepted me for 
myself, and not for the 60,000 ; is it not 
so, dear Agnes?” 

“Mercy on me! ThereJis a clap of 
thunder, and we may be s here,” ex- 
claimed Agnes, starting up; “let us go 
home as fast as possible ; the Spring even- 
ing air is very bad for my teeth.” 

As Doctor Frank led his affianced bride 
back to the house, he repeated his ques- 
tion, and urged Agnes to answer ; but Ag- 
nes pressed her embroidered handkerchief 
to her mouth, that the moist Spring air 
might not injure her teeth. . 

The next morning, at the first moment 
when call might be admissible, the anxious 
lover inquired for Agnes. She was ill 
with the tooth-ache, and could not see 
him ; the same message was sent him the 
three following days. On the fourth, she 
was not at home. Ever since their en- 
gagement she had always, on going out, 
left a message for Dr. Frank, to signify 
where he might find her, but this morning 
she had neglected it. The next morning 
he called again ; but this time, was expli- 
citly refused. As Dr. Frank left the house, 
he turned round and looked up at the win- 
dow of Agnes’s room. ‘There he saw his 
beloved, standing by the side of a cox- 
combical-looking man, in an officer’s uni- 
form. ‘They were both looking after him, 
and laughing gaily. The young Doctor 
turned away, cured of his love; but he 
muttered between his teeth, ‘Oh, the 
the times! Oh, the manners! Oh! false- 
hood! Oh, men! Oh, women !” 

Doctor Frank made up his mind to em- 
igrate to America; but before he left his 
native country wished once more to visit 
the estate which had been his father’s—to 
see once more the old castle where he was 
born, and where he had spent his happy 
childhood. He went. A double row of 
aged elms and oaks led to the court-yard. 
As he slowly stepped through this living 
hall, it almost appeared to him that 
these well known friends of his childhood 
waved their green arms tolyelcome him 
home. 

The garden gate stood open. On the 
oak posts were the initials of his name, 
which he had carved there when a boy. 
He followed an overgrown footpath to an 
outer court. His first step on the oaken 
floor awakened an echo so loud that it 
seemed to the young man it had slumbered 
ever since he left the threshold, and now 
awoke with renewed strength, to welcome 
him back. Desolation and tomb-like still- 
ness reigned around. Frank was not pre- 
pared for this desertion and solitude, but 





he turned his thoughts inward, and warmed his heart with 
recollection. 

The house was evidently uninhabited., He sought a 
small side door which had. been well known to him in 
youth; it was bolted, but he found little trouble in shak- 
ing it from its rusty fastenings. He entered ; all. was 
lonely, cold, desolate and dark, for the twilight had -al- 
ready drawn its veil around. He ascended the stairs, and 
sought the nursery—the play-place of his joyful childhood. 
He went to the window and gazed around at all the fa- 
miliar objects—the old church tower, the tall pines around 
it, and the hills in the distance. The church clock struck 
the hour, and, as if called up by the sound, the shades of 
the departed seemed to rise before him. 

He turned and looked around the chamber. A tall fig- 
ure in oné corner made him Seart; but in the next mo- 
ment he smiled sadly, for it was only an attempt at the 
human form which he had cut in the pannel of the nurse- 
ry. Near it was a drawing on paper—his first attempt at 
the fine arts—which he had pasted on the wall so faithful- 
ly that it had resisted the dampness of years, and remain- 
ed where the child’s hands had placed it. Frank wished 
to take with him this memento of past years, and taking 
out his knife, tried to detach it from the wall. The jar- 
ring which he made loosened a large portion of plastering, 
which fell to the floor, and disclosed a small door which 
had beer bolted and plastered over in some of the altera- 
tions of the castle. 

After the dust had a little subsided, Frank drew back 
the rusty bolts, and entered a small cabinet. He had no 
sooner stepped into the small, dark apartment, than he 
overheard steps approaching the room beyond, which he 
remembered to have been his father’s library, and a wel! 
known voice exclaimed : 

*‘T say, Brand, this old rusty castle is no longer safe. 


How is it? A pair of months ago we were here, and you 
know the doors were all fast. Now no locks will hold 
them.”’ 


“* Nail them, nail them?” was the answer. ‘ Nobody 
will live here. It would make a noble bonfire, with that 
confounded old will in it.” 

Frank recognized in the two speakers, his uncle and 
his uncle’s confidential servant, and looking through the 
key hole of the door leading from the cabinet to the libra- 
ry, he saw the latter trying to light a match frém a tinder 
box which he held in his hand. Frank felt an irresistible 
desire to listen longer; but his better nature revolted 
against the meanness of doing so. While he hesitated, 
the contest was decided by the voice of his uncle. 

“‘T wish the will, together with the old rat’s nest, had 
been burnt long ago,” exclaimed he. ‘‘ ‘That hair-brain- 
ed nephew of mine will be here soon to take leave of his 
old home, and he might ferret out this confounded testa- 
ment. I wish the’ fellow was already where the pepper 
grows. Have you no light yet, Brand? Here, give me 
the tinder box. I will light the lamp while you go and 
get the strong box.” 

The uncle struck a light, and the worthy servitor soon 
returned to the spot with a box under his arm. He set 
it upon the library table, and Frank heard the rusty lock 
open. 

Pel think, gracious Sir,” said Brand jestingly, “that 
the dampness will soon bring down the old castle. See 
there, where the tapestry flies out like the wings of a great 
night bird, and there it curls over like the wig of a parson. 
Ha! ha! ha! But if we burn the old hole, perhaps we 
shall frighten away the ghosts which haunt it.” 

‘* Silence, Brand!” said the uncle. ‘‘ Of course, I be- 
lieve none of the stories about ghosts; but I do not know 
what to think of the noises that were heard here by the 
Porter and his wife. You know the spirits drove them 
out of the house. ‘The people all wonder that I let this 
place go to ruins, and that I do not live in it myself. By 
good luck, it is an universal belief that I fear not ghost 
nor devil. But, aha! here is the will. When that is of- 
fered to the flames, then I can begin to enjoy my posses- 
sions in peace.” : 

“Ah, gracious Sir!” said Brand, maliciously, “ the 
story goes that the ghost —s on the walls as long as 
any body stays in the chamber. 1 wonder which chamber 
he commonly operates in. I believe it is at the end of 
this. Yes! behind that wall they say he drives his busi- 
ness. Gracious Sir, do yon think it is that will, you are 
going to burn, that he is seratching after.” 

‘Hold your tongue, Brand!” exclaimed the uncle, 
‘you know very well I cannot endure this kind of jesting. 
Save your wit for a more suitable time. Our business 
here is to take care of this will. Let us do in silence, 
what we have agreed upon, and then never come into the 
place again.” 

He approached the lamp. A friendly crack in the wall 
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enabled Frank to observe all that had passed. The un- 
cle fulded the paper, so that it might be consumed quick- 
ly. He held it over the flame; but before it caught fire, 
Frank began with all his might to scratch on the wall, 
and at the same time attentively observing what effect was 
produced by his proceedings, having firmly resolved to 
rescue the will at any price. 

The uncle started and turned pale at the first noise, 
and Frank scratched louder and louder, in spite of his 
suffering nails, till even the ghost-defying Brand began to 
tremble; but as if to renew his courage, he boldly ex- 
claimed, 

“ Rats, rats, nothing but rats! let us singe their tails, 
for their insolence.” 

“‘ Beware!” cried Frank, in a deep sepulchral voice, 
which sounded strangely, even to himself. What impres- 
sion this had upon the hearers, he had no time to observe, 
for the lamp was overturned in the hasty flight of the 
worthy uncle and his confidential assistant—the will was 
left as a booty to the ghost—and Frank heard hasty steps 
upon the stairs, a fall, and a frightful outcry. The uncle 
in his haste had missed a step, had fallen from the top to 
the bottom, and was dead. Brand was punished by the 
laws. 

The paper which Frank had rescued was no other than 
his father’s will, executed, signed and sealed in form, be- 
queathing him more than 60,000 dollars. He was also 
lawful heir of his uncle, and found himself possessed of 
100,000 dollars clear of encumbrance. 

All thoughts of emigrating to America were given up. 
He repaired the habitation of his father’s, and married a 
worthy maiden, after being very well convinced that she 
loved him for something better than his money. - 

About a year after his marriage, Doctor Frank went to 
a place of amusement with his wife and a couple of friends. 
There they found an overdressed female, who cast her 
eyes boldly about as ifcourting admiration. ‘The Doctor 
knew her instantly. It was Agnes—his dnce betrothed 
bride. 

When Doctor Frank’s friend saw Agnes, he turned 
away, and proposed that they should take another box ; for, 
said he, ‘‘ we can neither of us consent that our ladies sit 
beside a woman of the town.” Even to that depth, had 
Agnes’ love of dress sunk her. 








Narrative. 








THE BOY WHO HAD NO FUN IN HIM. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


“Come, John, be a good fellow, for once, and play a 
game of ball with us. We want one to make up four on 
a side.” 

** IT should like to play a game with you very much, but 
I cannot possibly stop now.” 

“That is what you always say, so go on: we don’t 
want such a fellow to play with us.” 

This colloquy took place between John Eastbrook and 
Horace Bacon. Horace was the son of a rich man, who 
lived in the finest house in the village. John was the son 
of a poor man, who lived in a small house in the out- 
skirts of the village. When Horace spoke to him, John 
was passing along the street, with a smali bundle under 
his arm. It consisted of a few paper rags, which he was 
taking to the store in order to procure some food for him- 
self and mother; for neither of them had broken their 
fast that day. 

** What is the reason,” said Isaac Andrews, “ that that 
fellow will never play with us?” 

** Oh, I don’t know,” said Horace; “ he hasn’t much 
fan in him, T guess.” 

m. His father won't let him play, I guess,” said another 
y 

“His father don’t have much to do with hindering 
him,’’ said Horace. ‘ He isn't at home more than half 
the time, and then he is too drunk to know any thing. 
Come on, let us have the game. We can play three 
against four, if we can’t do any better. 

John looked back and saw them playing, and wished he 
could be with them. As he heard their joyous shout, he 
wished that he could feel like shouting. In passing them 
he had insensibly slackened his pace a little. Ie thought 
of the errand on which he was sent, and he quickened it 
again. He exchanged the paper rags for a little flour, and 
hastened home. His mother welcomed him with a smile, 
which was hardly in keeping with the sad expression of 
her countenance. 

‘“* We shall soon have something to eat, my dear; sit 
down and rest yourself.” She proceeded to mix the flour 
with water, thus making some thin cakes, which she bak- 
ed over the coals. As soon as one was baked, she offered 
it to her son. 

‘Here, my son, take this; you must be very hungry.” 

** No, mother, | had rather wait and eat with you.” 

“Take it, dear; it will be some time before they will 
all be ready.” 

“They will taste so much better, if I can eat them 
with you, that I had rather wait.” His mother kissed 
him, and turned aside to conceal her tears. 

The cakes were at length baked. They seated them- 
selves at the table, the blessing of God was asked, and 
they ate with a relish which the hungry only know. 
While they were eating, John told his mother about the 
ball-players. 


“ Would n’t you like to go and play with them as 
said Mrs. Eastbrook. . ied 5" 














** Yes ma’am,” replied John. 

‘** Well, put on your clean pantaloons and go, and be 
good and happy.” 

“No, mother, I had rather not go.” 

** Why not?” 

** You have a large washing, and you will want me to 
bring water for you. I had a great deal rather not go.” 

Mrs. Eastbrook could not but be pleased with the feel- 
ing thus manifested by her son. She however made some 
further effort to induce him to leave her, but without suc- 
cess. She then went to her work. She soon found that 
she needed a piece, of soap. It was necessary to send 
John again to the store. He set out with the alacrity 
which marked all his movements when he was doing any- 
thing for his mother. ‘The boys were still at their play. 

“ There goes the fellow that hasn’t any fun in him,” 
said one. 

T’ll try him agin,” said Horace, “and you see if he 
don’t say he can’t Here John, come and play now, 
won’t you?’ 

‘“*T can’t,” said John, “for I have to go to the store.” 

** Certainly, | knew you would have something to do. 
T believe that fellow thinks it is wrong to be happy.” 

This last remark was made to the boys around him, but 
John heard it, and the laugh which followed it. ‘If you 
knew all that I do” thought he, “ you wouldn’t laugh 
at me.” 

When Horace wis seated at the dinner-table, his father 
asked him how he had spent the morning. 

“Very pleasantly, sir,” said Horace; ‘‘ we have been 
playing ball on the green: we had just enough for four 
on a side, lacking one, when John Eastbrook came along, 
and we tried to get him to play, but he said he couldn’t. 
He never will play with us; I don’t know what is the 
reason. 1 have asked him a great many times, and I nev- 
er mean to ask him again.” 

** You seem almost vexed with him, as though he had 
been to blame. Boys seldom decline playing with their 
fellows unless they are constrained to. I can tell you 
you why he has declined. He has employed his whole 
time in assisting his mother.” 

‘* Has she been sick.” 

** Yes, with the worst kind of sickness—the sickness of 
the heart. Her husband has for a long time treated her 
very unkindly, and but for her son’s affectionate course 
towards her, she would probably have sunk under it. He 
has denied himself the pleasure of playing with you, that 
he might assist and comfort his mother.” 

** Are you sure that that is the reason?” said Horace, 
with something like a tear in his eye. 

** Perfectlyssure.””’ 

“IT am sorry@that I said anything to make the boys 
laugh at him: I will never do so again.” 

‘* His noble conduct towards his mother certainly ren- 
ders him worthy of something better than ridicule.” 

[V. Y. Observer. 














Nurserp. 








ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT WILLEY. 


Little Willey is three and a half years old. He has 
bright black eyes, rosy cheeks, and a little black curly 
pate. He is very much afraid of cats ; there are three or 
four of them who sometimes get on the shed together, and 
make a great noise, after he is put to bed, and it frightens 
him very much. ‘The other night, he was saying his 
prayers to his mother; and after he had got through with 
**Now I lay me,” and “Our Father,” he said, “ now, 
please God, don’t let those cats mew, when my* mother 
goes down stairs.” 

Last week he was sick with a cold, so his mother told 
him one night that she would rock him to sleep in her lap. 
This delighted him very much, for he is very fond of his 
mother ; so he laid his hand on her neck and looked up 
in her face with a smile of great satisfaction. Presently 
he said, ‘‘ Why, mother, I really think this is gooder than 
Heaven. 

Willy has a sister Alice, of whom he is very fond, but 
sometimes he loves himself better than he does Alice. 
The other morning when she was at school, his mother 
gave him a piece of cake, and a tumbler of warm milk. 
He ate every crumb of cake, and drank all the milk ex- 
cept one little drop. He looked at the tumbler a minute, 
and then marched up to his mother and said, “‘ you see I 
wouldn’t be such a selfish fellow as not to leave something 
for my sister !”” 

His mother has talked to him about being good, and 
about God, and Heaven, and Hell. The other morning 
when he was walking with his mother, he noticed a dead 
cat on the pavement. He’stopped, and looked at her with 
a great deal of interest, and then said, ‘“‘ Mother, where 
do you suppose that cat’s soul wentto?’ His mother told 
him that animal®had no souls; but he could’nt seem to 
understand it, and said to himself as he walked along, “I 
know her soul went somewhere.” 

Willy is very fond of cutting up paper with scissors, 
and making believe sew and paint pictures; when he gets 


_then fiud out how much more they know than Willy did.] 





tired of all this he throws himself on the floor, rolls over 
and says, ‘‘don’t you see, mother, your child wants at- 
tending to again?” 

His mother said to him the other morning, ‘“ Well, 
Willy, I am busy now, and you must amuse yourself.” He 
said, ‘‘ why, don’t you know you musn’t grow up to be a 





selfish woman, I aint sat-i-fied to do nothing.” 


He went to ride in the cars with his mother the other 
day; but when they were fairly started he clung to his 
mother’s gown and said, “do tell the horses not to go so 
fast with this carriage.” When the cars went under the 
da-k pieces he clung tighter still to his mother, and said, 
“Oh I wish it would come morning again.” S. E. 

[These anecdotes of little Willy are amusing; but 
his mistakes needed correcting at the time; which, no 
doubt his mother attended to, though it is not stated 
that she did. We will suggest that our young readers 
should peruge these anecdotes again, and make to some 
other person the corrections that are needed. They will 





Natural Gistory. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE GAZELLE. 


Of all the animals in the world of which we have any 
description, the gazelle is said to possess the most beauti- 
ful eye. The organ is extremely brilliant, and yet so 
meek, and amiable in its expression, that all the eastern 
poets compare the eyes of their affianced to those of this 
animal. The epithet of gazelle-eyed is considered the 
highest compliment that a lover can pay. The Greeks 
thought it, we are told, no inelegant piece of flattery to 
cowpure the eyes of a besutiful woman to those of a cow, 
The gazelle is delicately and beautifully formed, more so 
even than the roebuck ; its hair is finer and more glossy 
than that of that animal. The hinder legs of this crea- 
ture are longer than the fore ones, which give it more se- 
curity in ascending and descending steep places. It is 
extremely swift in running, springing at times with vast 
bounds, and leaping with surprising elasticity. It often 
stops for a moment in the midst of its course to gaze at 
its pursuers, and then resumesits flight. Its fleetness has 
been proverbial in the country it inhabits, even in the 
earliest times. Most of those animals are brown on the 
back, and white underneath, with a black stripe separat- 
ing these colors, The tail is covered with rather long 
hair, and their ears are beautifully formed, well placed, and 
terminate in a point. They have cloven hoofs, like the 
sheep; their horns are hollow, curiously curved, annulated 
with prominent rings or spirals, and are not deciduous. 
They are in their native homes, wild, and shy ; so much 
so, that dogs and men vainly attempt to pursue them. 
They traverse with ease those precipices which to every 
other anithal are inaccessible, and many of them cannot 
be overtaken by any animals but those of the winged kind. 
Accordingly, in those countries where the fleetest are 
found they are pursued by falcons, and this manner of 
hunting forms one of the principal amusements of the 
higher ranks of people all over the East. These expedi- 
tions are conducted: with profound silence ; the dogs are 
trained to keep behind, while the men who are mounted 
on the fleetest coursers, look round for the game. The 
falcon is perched upon the hand of the hunter ; and when 
he spies a gazelle, he points it out to the bird, and en- 
courages him to pursue it. With the swiftness of an ar- 
row the falcon flies towards the animal, who, conscious of 
his danger, endeavors, but too late, to escape. The bird 
soon overtakes his prey, fixes his talons, one in the cheek, 
the other in the throat of the gazelle, and deeply wounds 
it. Here he clings, never leaving the animal until it falls. 
Upon seeing this the hunters approach from behind, take up 
both, and reward the falcon with the blood of the spoil. 

Upon the whole, however, these animals are difficult to 
be taken, whatever arts are used to pursue them; for they 
keep chiefly in the most solitary and inaccessible places, 
and find their only protection from the difficulty of access 














to the spot where they have retreated. Cora. 
Learning. 
ORIGINAL, 
A THOUGHTLESS STUDENT. 
Mary was reciting her lesson to her aunt. It was but 


a short time since she had left her home, for a distant 
town, for the purpose of receiving an education. In the 
ubscure country town where she had passed her child- 
hood, she had enjoyed no advantages except those of her 
own fireside ; and her mother, pressed with domestic du- 
ties, had been obliged to neglect her child. Mary thought 
it was a hard case, when her aunt required of her perfect 
lessons and a becoming deportment, while reciting them. 


She was twelve years old—a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, of 


pleasing countenance—and when she behaved properly, 
was very agreeable. But she could make herself very 
uninteresting, as you shall hear. To return to the lesson. 
She sat opposite her aunt, and commenced declining a Lat- 
in noun. Presently she hesitated in the declension, and 
picking up a pair of scissors, commenced cutting her 
nails. Admonished by her aunt, she laid them aside, 
and putting her foot over the round of the chair, twisted it 
on one side, and began to examine her shoe. ‘“‘ Dative 
and ablative,” she said; and still hesitating, “ Oh aunt, 
my shoe’s wearing out.’’ “Goon with your lesson, Ma- 
ry.” ‘Dative and ablative—oh dear! I don’t believe 
these shoes were good for any thing.” ‘Mary, do you 
forget you are reciting?” ‘‘ Well, I can’t think—but I 


know it; I learned the lesson perfectly. Shall I take my 
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shoe to the shoemakers?” ‘‘ Mary, now let me see you 
seat yourself properly, and give your attention. Dative 
and ablative viribus. Now decline jusjurandum.” ‘Oh 
that is so hard, I do wish they would’nt put such hard 
words into the lesson. Don’t you think the shoemaker 
ought to mend this shoe for nothing?’ Mary’s aunt now 
very properly sent her to her room, and resumed her own 
occupations with a heavy heart. 

{ have reported this somewhat undignified scene, that 
the little girls and misses who read it may think of them- 
selves. It don’t look’ very well on paper, but there is 
many a girl that behaves no better. I have never visited 
a school and seen a class at recitation without being 
struck with the very unlovely behaviour of some. A part 
siterect, answer promptly and distinctly, and keep their 
eyes on the teacher, with an interest and brightness that 
it does one good to see. Others are lounging, picking at 
something with their fingers, looking hither and thither, 
muttering their answers, and frowning if they make mis- 
takes, or are requested to speak louder; in short, the im- 
pression they make upon my mind, is any thing but agree- 
able. 

Now, my young friends, remember this—you cannot af- 
ford to be disagreeable to any body. It is of great impor- 
tance to you, that people should feel pleasantly toward 
you,—that they should love to greet you, to see you at 
their houses,—in short, that they should have none but 
agreeable feelings towards you, whenever they see you ; 
and especially should your teachers be able always to 
think of you with gladness. Oh, if Mary only thought 
what a friend she might have in her aunt,-—what an ad- 
vantage it would be to her to please her, and follow her 


‘directions ; she would never have needed to be reminded 


of her duty but once. VERA. 





ORIGINAL, 


TRUTH AND UNTRUTH. 


“Susan, why have’nt you mended your gloves this 
week?’ said Mrs. A. to her daughter, thirteen years 
old. 

‘Oh mother, I have’nt had time,” responded Susan. 
So says many a girl, and boy too, when reminded of some- 
thing they have neglected. Is it true? To mend Su- 
san’s gloves-would probably have taken her twenty min- 
utes. She went to school. This took seven hours a day, 
allowing an hour for going and coming; she studied one 
hour at home; and, allowing two hours for meals and 
dressing, we have occupation for ten hourss giving her 
nine hours for sleep, there would still remain five hours a 
day unappropriated. When I made the estimate, Susan 
could not believe it. She granted that as far as I had 
gone, I had made a large appropriation, for each employ- 
ment. What then became of the other five hours? She 
was sure she was never idle. She read a little, and play- 
ed with the children a little, and carried wood to her 
grandmother’s room; and when I proposed allowing three 
hours for these, she said it was a great deal too much. 
That she played but very little, and that it did not take 
her fifteen minutes, for the wood. 

The fact was, Susan was very fond of talking. When- 
ever she passed through the kitchen, she would stop to 
talk with Sally, and her progress through the dining-room 
and nursery were equally interrupted. In all this she 
seemed to think that time stood still. But no, he never 
flew faster, than at such moments. 

My object is not to censure her manner of spending 
time, but to show the untruth of her assertion, that she 
had no time to mend her gloves. ‘The truth is, there was 
not a day during the week, when she might not have done 


_ it, four times over. 


And now, my young friends, ponder well, before you 
say with Susan, “I had no time,” lest you may be utter- 
ing an untruth. VERA. 











fjistorp. 
ORIGINAL, 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. VI. 


THE VOYAGE, 


Henry. Wow long was it after the Pilgrims reached 
Southampton, before they sailed for America? 

Mr. I. They were detained at Southampton about a 
week or a little more, in completing their preparation for 
the voyage. In the first place, the company was called to- 
gether, and a letter from Mr. Robinson was read to them. 
It was a charming letter, filled with the noblest precepts 
of christian wisdom. It is one among the many proofs 
which go to show that he was one of the most enlightened 
men of the age, or rather one of the most enlightened men 
which the world had then seen. 

Henry. { wish he had come over here, and had been 
the founder of the colony. 

Mr. I. He was in truth the founder of the colony. He 
was as much the founder of the colony as Washington was 
the deliverer of our country from the yoke of Britain. It 
was his instructions which, under God, prepared our fa- 
thers for their great work. 

Mr. I. After the letter had been read to them, they di- 
vided the company between the two ships, and appointed 
a governor and two or three assistants for each ship, and 
set sail about the fifth of August, 1720. 

Heney. What did they want of governors in the ship— 
hadn’t the ships any captains ? 

Mr. I. Yes, but the captains had enough to do to take 








care of the ship. The governors were wanted to keep the 


passengers in order. 

Henry. They were all such good men, I should not 
think they would need to have any one to keep them in 
order. 

Mr. I. They were good men, but good men are not 
perfect men. There never was, and never will be a com- 
pany of men on earth so good, as not to need rulers and laws. 

Henry. How many were there on board both ships? 

Mr. I. About one hundred and twenty. 

Henry. | always heard there were one hundred and one 
Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth. 

Mr. 1. You will see how it happened soon. They had 
not sailed far, before the captain of thé Speedwell com- 
plained that his vessel leaked so badly, that he dare not 
proceed on the voyage. So both ships put back, and put 
in at Dartmouth. ‘There the Speedwell was repaired, and 
they put to sea a second time, after having been detained 
at Dartmouth eight days. Afier a short time, Captain 
Reynolds of the Speedwell again complained that he was 
afraid his ship would founder if he attempted to cross the 
ocean with her. So both the ships bore up again, and 
put in at Plymouth. There the Speedwell was again ex- 
amined, “‘ but no great matter appeared, but it was judged 
to be the general weakness of the ship.” It was there- 
fore resolved to dismiss her, with part of the company, 
while the rest should proceed in the Mayflower. 

Hinry. Were some of them discouraged ? 

Mr. I. No. There is no proof whatever that they were 


discouraged. Some of them were left from the necessity 
of the case. They could not all be transported in the 
Mayflower. About twenty went ashore, thus leaving 


about one hundred on board. 

Henry. Do you know what became of the Speedwell ? 

Mr. 1. She made many successful voyages afterwards. 
It seems that she was ‘‘ overmasted,” as it is expressed ; 
that is, there was some defect in rigging her. This was 
remedied. The real difficulty was the unwillingness of 
Captain Reynolds and his crew, to come to America and 
remain there a year, as he had engaged to do. So he 
made a pretence of the weakness of his ship, in order to 
get rid of his engagement. 

Henry. Who was the captain of the Mayflower? 

Mr. I. Mr. Jones. 

Henry. Was he a faithful man? 

Mr. 1.1 believe he was; that is, he faithfully per- 
formed his contract with the Pilgrims. Some historians 
have asserted that he was bribed by the Datch to carry 
the Pilgrims north of the river Hudson, but no complaints 
were brought against him by the pilgrims themselves ; nor 
was the charge made till about a half a‘ century after the 
landing at Plymouth; and when made, it was not sup- 
ported by proof. 

Henry. How long were the Pilgrims on the deep, after 
they finally got under way ? 

Mr. I. They were from the sixth of September to the 
ninth of November, when they came in sight of Cape Cod. 
They had fair winds at first, but afterwards contrary 
winds and fierce storms. The upper works of the vessel 
became very leaky, and one of the main beams of the ship 
became bent so as to Jead them to fear that she would not 
be able to perform the voyage. One of the Pilgrims had 
brought a strong iron screw on board. By means of it, 
the beam was brought into plaee, and the vessel kept on 
her way. 

Henry. Did they land immediately on their arrival at 
Cape Cod ? 

Mr. 1. No. They at first bore away southward, to find 
some place about the Hudson river, but they soon fell in 
with shoals and breakers, which led them to put back, 
and cast anchor, on the eleventh of November, in what is 
now called Provincetown harbor. On that day, they sign- 
ed the agreement which has since become so celebrated, 
as the Mayflower compact. 

Henry. What agreement was it? 

Mr. I. It was an agreement to be governed by such 
laws as the majority should enact. The document is not 
as interesting in itself as a story is, yet every young per- 
son should know what it was, since it is so often referred 
to in history and in public addresses. Ut was as fol- 
lows : 

“In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sov- 
ereign lord, King James, by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, king, defender of the faith, 
&c., having undertaken, for the glory of God, and ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith, and honor of our king 
und conntry, a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, do, by these presents, solemnly 
and mutually, in the presence of God and of one another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation, and fur- 
therance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to 
enact, constitute and frame such just and equal laws, or- 
dinances, acts, constitution and offices, from time to time, 

as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the gen- 
eral good of the colony; unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience. In witness hereof we have 
underscribed our names, at Cape Cod, the 11th of No- 
vember, in the year of the reign of our sovereign lord, 
King James, of England, France and Ireland, the eigh- 
teenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth,anno Domini 1620.” 

The above was signed by all the men of the company, 
forty-one in number. At the head of the list stands the 
name of John Carver, who was chosen their first Governor. 


Henry. Did the Pilgrims mean to make a constitution 
of government? 











Mr. I. No. They were led to the adoption of the 
agreement, in consequence of ‘‘ observing some not well 
affected to unity and concord, but gave some appearance 
of faction.” 

Henry. They were not all good men then. 

Mr. I. They were not all perfect men. Where there 
is human nature, even in its best form, there will be things 
“‘ not well affected to unity and concord.” On the same 
day that the compact was signed, sixteen men landed on 
the cape, for the purpose of procuring wood, and “also to 
see what the land was, and what inhabitants they could 
meet with.” 

Henry. Did they meet with any Indians? 

Mr. I. No, they came on board with a supply of wood, 
without having seen any signs of inhabitants. The next 
day was the Sabbath, on which they rested, and on Mon- 
day they unshipped the shallup in order to repair her, that 
they might explore the coast and find a place to land, and 
to build their habitations. J. A. 


Sabbath School. 











FOOLISH WILLIAM. 
“ Why have we lips, if not to sing 
The praises of our heavenly King ? 
Why have we hearts, if not to love 
Our Father and our Friend above ? 


Why have we sense, if not to know 
The God from whom our mercies flow ?” 


I teach a class in a Sunday School which is held in the 
Pine Woods. .'There, in a log house, many children love 
to come, to learn from God’s word the way to be happy 
in this world and how to be prepared for death. 

Among the merry hearted boys comes one who does not 
look like the rest. His eyes are never fixed a moment on 
one object; he smiles, but he does not know at what; if 
he speaks, there is no meaning in his words. He is an 
idiot. When I asked who he was, the boys said, that is 
poor foolish William. We cannot tell why he comes to 
Sunday School. Perhaps he loves to hear the singing, or 
to see so many children together. He takes off his hat, 
and sits down quietly with the rest of the class. And 
sometimes while I am speaking, he looks in my face as if 
he wanted to know what I said, but the next instant he is 
making knots with the string which he always carries in 
his hand, 

It makes me feel sad when I see him; but then I think, 
though I cannot teach him, God can. The Holy Spirit 
can speak to his heart in a way that we know not. The 
kind Saviour died for him too, and although he may not 
know about him in this world, when his soul leaves the 
body in which it has been shut up in darkness, he may see 
and love Jesus in heaven. 

Next to foolish William sits a bright looking boy named 
James. He is quick to learn, reads well, and has a good 
mind. God has not only given James reason, but brought 
him to the Sabbath School, where he may learn the way 
of life. 

James has pious parents, who teach him his duty, and 
pray for him every day. He knows about God; he has 
heard of the love of the Lord Jesus in dying for us sin- 
ners. He knows he has a wicked heart, and that the Bi- 
ble says, ‘‘except aman be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” He knows he has a soul that can 
think about God, and the world to come, and that his soul 
will live forever. All this James knows, but there he sits, 
his eyes wandering over the room; he hears what is said, 
but as he will not attend, it does him no more good than 
it does the idiot boy beside him. He might as well have 
no sense, for he does not use it toany good purpose. 

James looks with contempt on foolish William, but is 
he not more foolish? William never prays, but God 
knows that he cannot pray. 

James does not pray either, but God knows that he can, 
if he loved his heavenly Father. William thinks not of 
his soul, because he cannot think at all. James does not 
think, because he will not. If you smile on poor Wil- 
liam, he will smile back, and love you as far as he knows 
how ; but God has smiled on James all his life, and yet 
he has never tried to please his God and Savior. If 
James should die as he is now, Oh, would he not be afraid 
to meet God, for he has said, to whom much is given, of 
him shall much be required. Would he not wish that he 
had been poor foolish William? Let us then be thankful 
to God for our reason, and say with the hymn: 


Art thou my Father? Let me be 

A meek, obedient child to thee ; 

And try in word, and deed, and thought, 

To serve and please thee as I ought. 
[Presbyterian Herald. 


—————— 


—_—_—_—_ 


“ LEFT IT TO GOD.” 


A little girl who was a scholar in a school in Jamaica, 
was beaten very badly one day by a school-fellow. She 
w’s asked a day or two afterward “ if she,struck back ?” 
‘** No,” said she, ‘I left it to God !” 

There is a moral beauty and grandeur about the little 
girl’s answer, which no one but a peace man can appreci- 
ate. Simple, and yet oh how grand! I was beaten with 
many stripes—I suffered—but it was like alamb! I did 
not revenge. “I left it to God!” I felt the rankling 
pain of my wounds, and hate struggled for the mastery in 
my bosom; but I spurned it from me, and I prayed for 
my persecutor. 

If the world would act upon this little girl’s principle, — 
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and admit that the feelings of retaliation are unholy : and 
practically acknowledge God as the only avenger, what a 
change would there be in this war-worn world! If pro- 
fessed Christians even would do so, who can compute the 
amount of good that would accrue to the cause of the 
Lord? What matters a little suffering to him in this pre- 
paratory school below, if he is not rejected above? When 
standing upon the shore of the river of Death, will the wa- 


ters be colder, and the mists thicker and more dismal from. 


the reflection that he has loved his enemies while on earth? 
No !—it will cause the mists to pass away, and give to him 
a glorious view of the city of God from this side of the 
stream - 

It was but the faint showing forth of Jesus Christ's 
spirit when he said of his murderers, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” in this little child, 
that gives such beauty to her principle. If it could per- 
vade the bosom of all of us, we should be a band of broth- 
ers. This earth would be almost a heaven. 

(Christian Citizen. 





Editorial. 





Young people are generally very fond of riding ; but it an ex- 
pensive amusement, and not so beneficial to the health, as exer- 
ease by walking. 

On a Sabbath afternoon, not long since, when I was returning 
home from meeting, I met two young men, looking very much 
fatigued, walking each side of a Carriage, drawn by a weary 
horse, through the mud. One wheel was broken off, and the 
broken carriage was supported by a pole. This was probably 
occasioned by furious driving, while violating the Sabbath. How 
far they had dragged their carriage I do not know; but one 
thing was very evident, that the “ ways” of these transgressors 
were “hard.” 

Persons sometimes have splendid carriages, and anticipate 
much pleasure in riding in them; but their pleasures are of short 
continuance. Queen Victoria of England sometime ago pre- 
sented to Queen Pomare of Tahiti, a splendid Royal Coach. 
But it was not Jong before Queen Pomare was driven from her 
throne and her country, by the French; and she was reduced to 
such a state of poverty, that she was obliged to sell her Royal 
Coach tothe King of the Sandwich Islands, who rode in it, for 
the first time, on July 31st last, the anniversary of the Indepen- 
dence of the Islands. 

The history of General Harrison’s splendid carriage is briefly 
told in the following paragraph, which we found in a Boston 
paper:— 

“Gen. Harnison’s Carriace.—The Frankfort (Ky.) Com- 
monwealth contains an advertisement, offering for sale the splen- 
did family carriage of the lamented,Gen. Harrison. It was pre- 
sented to Gen. H. by the young men of Baltimore. The origi- 
nal cost was $2500, and it is now very nearly as good as when 
new, though it will be sold for greatly less thaft cost. The cir- 
cumstances of the family of the lamented hero are not such as 
will permit them to keep it; and they have advertised it, in the 
hope that they may find in Kentucky, among their friends, a 
purchaser.” 

Let us learn from these facts, that anticipated pleasures are 
often delusive, and not to be depended upon; and that they 
should be restrained within the bounds of prudence and duty. 

We once heard an anecdote of a little boy who enjoyed much 
pleasure from riding, and it was a very cheap ride too. He was 
taking a walk with his father, when he complained of being very 
tired, and asked his father to carry him home. His father asked 
him if he should like to ride? He promptly replied, “ yes, sir.” 
“ Well, then,” said the father, ‘take hold of the head of my 
cane, put your leg over it, and then you can ride all the way 
home.” The little boy was very much pleased, and had a fine 
ride home without being at all fatigued. 

I will relate another story I have heard about riding. A lady 
sent her nurse with the baby to take the ftesh air, on a pleasant 


day, and a little boy, the baby’s brother, was to walk beside |’ 


them. Presently, the nurse missed the little boy, and looking 
after him, she saw him at a stable, getting into a hack, and the 
driver preparing to give him a ride home, supposing that his 
mother had sent him. The nurse asked him what he was doing ? 
He answered, “I is going to ride home, cause my yegs yakes.” 
When the nurse explained the matter to the hackman, the little 
boy had to get down and walk home, which he found he could do 
without making his “legs ache.” 


A VERY PLEASANT LETTER. 


The following Letter, recejved by the Editor a few days ago, 
is so full of good sense and correct principle, and expressed 
with such childlike simplicity, that we cannot refrain from pub- 
lishing it. It is delightful to see the result of faithful parental 
instruction and example. If all the rising generation were thus 
trained in the way they should go, it would tend more than any- 
thing else to their happiness and the welfare of the community. 


Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 31, 1848. 


* Mr. Wittas. Dear Sir:—I hope you will excuse me for not 
sending the :oney for this year’s subscription sooner. I was 
out of town the last of December and the first of J anuary, and 
my parents thought I had ought to do as much towards earning 
my paper at least as to write you the letter and send the money. 
I read all the rs that came during my absence, but did not 
enjoy them as Pshould if they had been pard for. I felt as though 


| at Bavian’s klouf : she soon however, returned, almost breathless 











I was taking something that did not belong to me. I hope all 
your subscribers are more prompt than I have been, for my pa- 
rents tell me if I do not cultivate habits of promptness and hon- 
esty in my childhood, I shall not.be apt to acquire them in ma- 
ture years. I shall endeavor to be more prompt next year. 
Yours with respect, Martna W. Bravery. 








A SOUTH AFRICAN GIRL. 
During the scenes of persecution to which the Moravian mis- 
sionaries in South Africa were exposed some years ago, a wo- 
man living about an hour’s walk from the mission-house, had a 
daughter who was a member of the congregation: this girl set 
out as usual in the morning, carrying a little sister to the school 


with terror. Her mother inquired the reason: she replied, “We 
and our teachers are all to be shot dead, therefore 1 bring my 
sister back, that you may however, keep one child; but as for 
me, I will return to my teachers and will suffer with them.” 
“ What 2” said her mother, “do you mean to go to be killed ?” 
“Yes,” replied the poor girl; “for it is written in the Bible, 
‘ He that loves and will save his life, shall lose it.’” Her moth- 
er was much affected, and taking up her younger daughter, said, 
“* My child, where you are, there will I be.” 

‘he party then set out for Bavian’s kloof, weeping all the way. 
When they had arrived at the top of a hill which commanded a 
view of the settlement, they saw a number of the rebels ap- 
proaching it. The Hottentot woman and her children fell upon 
their knees and cried fervently to God, beseeching him to pre- 
vent the enemy from approaching the abode of their beloved 
teachers; and when they looked up they saw them directing 
their course towards another plantation. Arriving at Bavian’s 
kloof, they found the Hoitentots all in tears, some kneeling, 
some prostrate on their faces, crying to God; and the burden of 
their prayers seemed to be, “Preserve the teachers which thou 
hast sent us.” 


—_———. 


A DUMB LOVER. 


At the time that Francis the First, of France, was taken pris- 
oner at the battle of Payla, one of his officers, the valorous 
Chevalier Bauregard, smitten by the oharms of an Italian lady, 
named Aurelia, of a noble family, declared his passion to her. 
Aurelia, although she was flattered by the declaration, refused 
his pretensions, on the ground of the jevity of French character, 
and their national indiscretion. The extreme violence of the 
chevalier’s love, urged him to propose to the lady to try his con- 
stancy, Aurelia accepted the proposition, and engaged to mar- 
ry him, if he would consent to remain dumb for six months. 
The chevalier promised, and from that moment never opened his 
lips. He returned to Paris, among his friends and relations, who 
lamented the singular infirmity he had brought with him from 
the army. Bauregard expressed only by signs. The physicians 
were sent for: he refused their assistance. The captive king 
was at last restored to his people, but his joy at his return was 
diminished by the unfortunate chevalier, who was honored by 
the king’s particular friendship. Francis sent his best doctors 
to his favorite, who this time accepted medicines, but with no 
effect. The king went so far as to employ even the Charlatans, 
who then, as weil as now, pretendod to possess specifics for all 
evils. He even called in those who dealt in charms, but all to 
no purpose, All the court were hopeless of his cure, when a 
fair fortune teller presented herself, and wrote to the king that 
she would undertake to restore the chevalier’s speech. Being 
sent for, she was introduced to Bauregard, when she addressed 
him by that word, “Speak!” Bauregard immediately recogniz- 
ed in the stranger his beloved Aurelia, who had long witnessed 
his constancy and devotion. Francis was sensibly affected at 
the event, and presented him with a rich marriage portion. 

—_———_—_ 


HUMBLE BIRTH. 


Humble birth is an incitement to high deeds and the attain- 
ment of lofty station. Many of our greatest men have sprung 
from humble origin, as the lark, whose nest is on the ground, 
soars nearest to heaven. Narrow circumstances are the most 
powerful stimulants to mental expansiom and the early frown of 
fortune the best security for her final smiles. A nobleman, who 
painted remarkably well for an amateur, showing one of his pic- 
tures to Poussin, the latter exclaimed, “ Your lordship only re- 
quires a little poverty to make you a complete artist.” The con- 
versation turned upon the antiquity of the different Italian hous- 
es, in the presence of Sexton V., when Pope—he maintained that 
his house was the most illustrious of any ; for being half unroof- 
ed, the light entered on all sides, a circumstance to which he 
attributed his having been enabled to exchange it for a Vatican. 


————_ 
THE POOR BOY’S COLLEGE. 


“ The printing office,” says the New York Globe, “has in- 
deed proved a better college to many a poor boy,—has graduat- 
ed more useful and conspicuous members of society—has 
brought more intellect, and turned it into practical, useful chan- 
nels,—awakened more mind, generated more active and elevat- 
ed thought, than any of the literary colleges of the country. 
How many a drone has passed through these colleges with no 
tangible proof of his fitness other than his inanimate piece of 
parchment, himself if possible more inanimate than his leathern 
diploma! There is something in the very atmosphere of a print- 
ing office calculated to awaken the mind and inspire a thirst for 
knowledge, A boy who commences in such a school will have 
his talents and ideas brought out; if he has no mind to be drawn 
out, the boy himself will be driven out.” 

ay 


A FATHERS WORDS. 


“ Love virtue,” said a father to his children; “ never abandon 
her; the pleasures she will procure us are more solid than those 
which the flattering world presents to us. Riches are perisha- 
ble; atrifle may deprive us of them. Virtue alone is a refuge 
from all vicissitudes, She teaches us to be moderate in pros- 
perity, and not to be discouraged in adversity. She is the source 


of delight to good men, and forces even the wicked to pay her 
homage.” 


a 
HAPPY CHOICE. 
A little girl, nine years of age, received a dollar on New- 
year’s day, as a prize at school. The stores were full of all sorts 
of glittering toys, of the most tempting kind; and what do you 





suppose she bought with the money? What would my gentle 


reader buy for herself if she had a dollar? This little girl 
bought a Bible—* A Bible,” said she, “ which will be my own, 
and which I may read every day.” 


—_——.¢—_—. 
MEMORANDA FOR THE BOYS. 


Seven classes of company to be avoided: 1. Those who rid- 
icule their parents or disobey their commands. 2. Those who 
profane the Sabbath or scoff at religion. 3. Those who use 
profane and filthy language. 4. Those who are unfaithful, play 
truant, and waste their time in idleness. 6. Those who are of 
a quarrelsome temper, and are apt to get into difficulty with oth- 
ers. 6. Those who are addicted to lying and stealing. ° 7. 
Those who are of a cruel disposition; who take pleasure in tor- 
turing and maiming animals and insects, and robbing birds of 
their young. 


——E—— 
A HINDOO’S PRAYER. ‘ 


A missionary, travelling in India, arrived at a certain village 
quite late in the evening, and heard, as he was passing along, 
the following prayer: **Oh my God, I am very foolish. I am 
very ignorant. How canI pray? Oh, pardon my sins, for the 
love of Jesus Christ. Oh, grant me thy Holy Spirit. I cansay 
no mere. Lord, thou knowest all things!” Many persons say, 
“ We do not know how to pray.” But here was a poor Hindoo 
who knew how, because his heart felt it to be necessrry to speak 
to God. Experience the same necessity, and you will be able 
to pray. Le Petit Messager des Missions. 


~~ 

First Turrt.—One of the worst men that ever lived said, 
just before he died in prison, “ That he remembered very weil 
that he hesitated and shuddered the first time he put ott his 
hand to take a penknife, which did not belong to him, and yet, 
at last, he murdered an innocent man, that he might rob him of 
his money.” 








Poetry. 


I LOVE TO SING. 
From George W. Bethune’s Lays of Love and Faith. 


I love to sing when I am glad; 
Song is the echo of my gladness ; 
I love to sing when I am sad, 
_ Till song makes sweet my very sadness. 
*Tis pleasant time when voices chime, 
To some sweet rhyme in concert only; 
And song to me is company— 
Good company, when I am lonely. 


Whene’er I greet the morning light, 
My song goes forth in thankful numbers, 
And ’mid the shadows of the night, 
I sing me to my welcome slumbers, 
My heart is stirred by each glad bird 
Whose note is heard in Summer bowers; 
And song gives birth to friendly mirth 
Around the hearth, in wintry hours. 








Man first learned song in Paradise, 
From the bright angels o’er him singing, 
And in our home above the skies, 
Glad anthems are forever ringing. 
God lends his ear, well pleased to hear 
The songs that cheer Ilis children’s sorrow ; 
Till day shall break, and we shall wake 
Where love will make unfading morrow. 


Then let me sing while yet I may, 
Like him God loved, the sweet-tongued Psalmest, 
Who found, in harp and holy lay, 
The charm that keeps the spirit calmest. 
For sadly here we need the cheer 
While sinful fear with pleasure blendeth ; 
Oh! how I long to join the throng 
Who sing the song that never endeth. 
—_—~>————- 


I HAVE LOST MY MOTHER. 


Jesus, I have lost my mother, 
She was sick, and she is dead; 

I have one dear little brother, 
Weeping with me by the bed. 


When I wept she would console me— 
Smile and kiss me to relieve ; 

Now I weep—she does not hear me-— 
Cheering smiles she cannot give me: 


Calling sweetly she would say, re 
Little daughter, come to me, 

Come and read, or come and play, 
Happy as the busy bee. 


Sometimes pain would scize my head, 
Or my little limbs would ache; 
She would lay me on the bed, 
Or a little couch would make. 


Often at the close of day, 
On her bosom I would lean, 
Go with her to kneel and pray, 
Where we never could be seen. 


She would -teach me how to pray, 
Tell me I must come to thee ; 

Now I come without delay, 
Asking what is good for me. 


Tell me, Jesus, what to do, 
Mother now is in the grave ; 

Tell me where to stay or go, 
Oh thou Mighty One to save. 


Who will make my little clothes, 
Who will get me meat and bread, 

Who will love me when I ache, 
Who will fix me in the bed ? 


Who will sit and hear me read, 

Who will teach me how to pray, 
Who will hold my aching head, 

Who will guide me through the day ? 


Jesus, may I go and see her? 

May my little brother go? * 
See her smile and hear her speak, 

As she did when here below! 








